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THE MOTHER-CHILD RELATIONSHIP AND THE 
FATHER-ABSENT BOY'S PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT? 


Henry B. BrLuer * 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


In a recent article this author reviewed data pertaining to the person- 
ality development of the father-absent boy (Biller, 1970). A tentative con- 
clusion was that variations in the mother-child relationship are associated 
with individual differences among father-absent boys. The present paper 
contains a fuller description and discussion of data relating to the mother’s 
influence on the father-absent boy’s personality development. Some indirect 
evidence from studies of children’s personality development in father- 
present homes is cited and many untested hypotheses and speculations are 
presented, It is hoped that this paper will stimulate further thinking and 
research in this sparsely explored area. 


MATRIARCHAL HOMES 


There is considerable evidence that the boy’s masculine development is 
impeded in the maternally dominated, father-present home (e.g., Biller, 
1969a; Hetherington, 1965; Moulton et al., 1966). A number of investi- 
gators, studying families from diverse sociocultural backgrounds, have re- 
ported a strong relationship between maternal dominance and sex-role 
related difficulties among father-absent or paternally deprived males (Biller, 
1970). A striking example of maternal domination occurs in matriarchal 
families which are very common in lower-socioeconomic neighborhoods 
(Miller, 1958). 

Matriarchal families seem to be particularly prevalent among lower- 
class Negroes (e.g., Dai, 1953; Pettigrew, 1964). Certainly there are many 
Negro families of lower socioeconomic status in which the father is an 
integral member, but there seem to be many more in which the father is 
absent or a relatively peripheral member. Dai remarked: 


One interesting feature of the broken home situation among Negroes is the 
dominance of the mother or mother substitutes, such as grandmothers, aunts, 
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and sisters. This phenomenon may also be found in homes that are not broken, 
but in homes where the fathers are no longer important, they are, therefore, 
about as good as absent. Another related feature of the situation is the prefer- 
ence for girls shown by many Negro mothers and grandmothers [1953, p. 558]. 


Dai’s (1953) observation that girls are usually preferred to boys by 
lower-class Negro women is consistent with Rohrer and Edmonson’s (1960) 
findings. In the Rohrer and Edmonson (1960) study, Negro women were 
asked about their adoption preferences and they overwhelmingly said that 
they would prefer to adopt girls rather than boys. The lopsided preference 
for girls by Negro females seems in marked contrast to the results of a 
survey study at a large midwestern university by Dinitz, Dynes, and Clarke 
(1954). These researchers found that the majority of females would prefer 
to have a male child as their first child or if they could have only one child. 
The high valuation of maleness and masculinity which appears so pervasive 
among the white middle class (Lynn, 1959) is not supported by lower-class 
Negro women. 

Males of any age seem to be perceived as having relatively low value 
by matriarchal Negro women. Rohrer and Edmonson poignantly described 
this situation: 


The matriarchs make no bones about their preference for little girls, and 
while they often manifest real affection for their boy children, they are clearly 
convinced that all little boys must inexorably and deplorably become men 
with all the pathologies of that sex [1960, p. 161]. 


The sociocultural background of lower-class Negroes seems to lessen the 
probability of long-term marriage relationships (Frazier, 1939; Pettigrew, 
1964; Rainwater, 1966). The frequency with which marriage relationships 
are dissolved among lower-class Negroes may be related to evidence that 
individuals with certain personality patterns are predisposed to become 
divorced and/or to seek out very tangential marriage relationships (Grgn- 
seth, 1957; Loeb & Price, 1966). For instance, some women, because of their 
inability to tolerate close relationships with men, may marry men who, due 
to their personality functioning and/or occupational commitments, cannot 
get very much involved in family life. In some cases the wife’s negative 
attitudes concerning men may lead to the husband deserting her and his 
children. 


Mother’s Views of the Absent Father 


Maternal attitudes relating to the father seem to be important in the 
personality development of children in intact homes (Grunebaum et al., 
1962; Helper, 1955; Sears, 1953). Grunebaum et al. (1962), in a clinical 
study of academically underachieving boys, contended that a contributing 
factor to the boys’ difficulties was the mothers’ perceptions that their hus- 
bands were inadequate and incompetent. Comparing high school boys’ 
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self-descriptions with the boys’ perceptions of their fathers, Helper (1955) 
found son-father similarity significantly related to the mother’s approval of 
the father as a model for the child. Pauline Sears (1953) reported that 
kindergarten-age boys who took the feminine role in doll play had mothers 
who, among other things, were critical of their husbands. 

How the mother perceives the absent father and how she communicates 
about him to her son seem of critical significance in her son’s personality 
development. Bach found “curiously ambivalent aggressive-affectionate 
father fantasies in some cases where maternal father-typing tended to be 
depreciative [1946, p. 76].” It seems particularly important that the absent 
father’s masculinity be described in positive terms. For instance, his general 
competence in dealing with his environment and his strength and physical 
prowess would connote his masculinity in our society. On the other hand, 
specific depreciation of the father’s masculinity such as in the lower-class 
Negro matriarchal family might lead the young boy to avoid acting mascu- 
line at least until the time he came into contact with his male peer culture. 

Kardiner and Ovesey, discussing the lower-class Negro matriarchal 
family, stated that: “The greatest damage to the group as a whole is done 
by the injury in the boy’s mental life to his parental ideal. He never hears 
the father’s role lauded, only condemned [1951, p. 347].” Much indirect 
evidence indicating that Negro males are less masculine in certain facets of 
their sex-role behavior than are white males is described by Pettigrew 
(1964, pp. 18-24). Lower-class father-absent Negro males seem to suffer 
most in terms of their underlying sex-role orientations (Barclay & Cusu- 
mano, 1967; Biller, 1968b). 

The mother’s attitude regarding masculinity and men, including her 
reactions to her son’s masculine behavior, forms a significant part of the 
mother-son relationship. Her perception of the boy’s father seems to fre- 
quently generalize to her son. However, it could be predicted that the 
degree to which a mother perceives her son as similar to his father is related 
to the boy’s behavioral and physical characteristics as well as to particular 
matemal attitudes. For example, if her son very much resembles his father, 
facially and physically, it seems more likely that the mother would expect 
the boy’s behavior to approximate his father’s than if there was little father- 
son resemblance. As Bell (1968) points out, the stimulus value of the child 
and his impact on parental behavior has not received enough research 
attention. 


MATERNAL OVERPROTECTION 


In families where maternal overprotection exists, the father generally 
seems to play a very submissive and ineffectual role (Levy, 1943). Where 
the father is absent the probability of a pattern of maternal overprotection 
seems to be increased. Most fathers are very critical of having their children 
overprotected and most fathers also serve as models for independent be- 
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havior. The child’s developmental stage at the onset of father-absence is no 
doubt an important variable. The infant or pre-school age father-absent 
boy seems likely to be overprotected by his mother, whereas if father- 
absence began when the boy was older, he might be expected to take over 
many of the responsibilities his father had previously assumed. 

Stendler (1952) suggested that there are two critical periods in the 
development of overdependency: (a) at around nine months, when the 
child first begins to test out and see if his mother will meet his dependency 
needs; and (b) from two to three years of age, when the child must give 
up his perceived control of his mother and lear to act independently in 
culturally approved ways. Father-absence, especially during this later 
period, could make the child prone to over-dependency. Comparing the 
family histories of 20 first-grade children rated as overdependent by their 
teachers, with 20 matched children, Stendler (1954) found that overdepen- 
dency was common in families where the father was absent or ineffectual. 
Of the 20 overdependent children, 13 lacked the consistent presence of 
the father in the home during the first three years of life as compared to 
only 6 in the control group. In addition, the 6 relatively father-absent 
children in the control group had generally been without their fathers for a 
much shorter time than the overdependent children. Stendler pictured the 
role of the father as one which discouraged the mother’s overprotecting 
tendencies and actively encouraged independent activity, especialiy in the 
boy. Unfortunately, Stendler (1954) did not do separate data analyses 
for boys and girls. 

Stolz et al.’s (1954) analysis of retrospective maternal reports suggested 
that mothers whose husbands were away in military service tended to 
restrict their infants’ locomotor activities to a greater extent than did 
mothers whose husbands were present; but, again, the results of this study 
might be more meaningful if the researchers had done separate analyses in 
terms of sex of child. Tiller (1958) reported similar results with mothers 
of eight- and nine-year-old Norwegian children whose fathers were seldom- 
home sailors. With respect to both sons and daughters, these mothers were 
more overprotective, as judged by maternal interview data and by the 
children’s responses to a structured doll play test, than were the mothers of 
matched father-present children. Biller (1969b) also found that mothers 
of father-absent boys were less encouraging of masculine behavior than 
were mothers of father-present boys. In the father-absent families, many 
of the mothers’ informal responses suggested that they were very fearful 
of their children being physically injured. 

It is interesting to note that in intact homes fathers seem to vary their 
own behavior more as a function of sex of child than do mothers. In intact 
homes, fathers are reported to be more concemed with sex-typing and to 
more often base their expectations and reinforcements on the basis of sex of 
child (Goodenough, 1957; Johnson, 1963; Tasch, 1955). Romney’s (1965) 
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reanalysis of Barry, Bacon, and Child’s (1957) cross-cultural findings sug- 
gests that, in societies where there is relatively little father availability, 
emphasis on children being compliant prevails; whereas in societies with 
high father availability, children are expected to be assertive. In the father- 
absent home, the degree to which the mother can take over the sex-role 
differentiation function seems of critical importance in the child’s personality 
development (Colley, 1959). 


Sociocultural Factors 


Some studies suggest that maternal overprotection is not common in 
lower-class families (Heckscher, 1967; Kardiner & Ovesey, 1951; McCord, 
McCord, & Thurber, 1962; Rohrer & Edmonson, 1960). Socioeconomic 
status seems related to the frequency of maternal overprotection. The oppor- 
tunity for a lower-class mother to overprotect a father-absent son may be 
less because she is more often engaged in a full-time job than is a middle- 
class mother (Heckscher, 1967). Second, there seems less of a social stigma 
attached to father-absence among lower-class families, especially among 
lower-class Negro families, as compared to middle-class families (King, 
1945). A mother without a husband who has young children is a more 
common phenomenon in the lower class. The middle-class mother may be 
more predisposed to feel guilty because her child, particularly her son, is 
being deprived of a father. She may be more likely to try to make this up 
to the boy and overprotect and overindulge him. 

On the other hand, there is evidence to suggest that maternal rejection 
and neglect are quite common among husbandless lower-class mothers 
(Heckscher, 1967; Kardiner & Ovesey, 1951; McCord, McCord, & Thurber, 
1962; Rohrer & Edmonson, 1960). Lower-class mothers without husbands 
seem particularly concerned with their own needs and their day-to-day 
existence and often withdraw from their children. There is some evidence 
that boys are more often rejected than girls (Beller, 1967; Bronfenbrenner, 
1967; Dai, 1953; Pettigrew, 1964). 

In any case, either overprotection or rejection would seem to reduce 
the probability of the boy’s feeling a sense of worth in terms of his maleness. 
However, it does seem that maternal indifference or rejection would make a 
boy more prone to be indiscriminately influenced by the gang milieu. The 
maternally overprotected father-absent boy may be quite timid and retiring 
in peer interactions, whereas it seems more probable that the matemally 
rejected father-absent boy will act out aggressively and choose masculine 
activities and attitudes in order to gain the respect of his peers. Neverthe- 
less, both overprotected and rejected father-absent boys seem likely to be 
low in underlying masculinity of sex-role orientation. 

The frequent negative attitude of lower-class mothers towards their 
sons, and males in general, seems to contribute to the meaningfulness of 
the gang milieu for boys. The boy who feels neglected or rejected can have 
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his needs for attention, recognition, and affection satisfied by becoming a 
member of a gang. Masculinity of an aggressive acting-out nature (in 
relation to typically middle-class standards) is valued by the gang, and 
behaviors perceived as feminine are fearfully avoided. Such an atmosphere 
may help bolster the boy’s self-image, if he has the ability to perform in 
an aggressive-competitive manner, but it often leads to rigid and narrow 
interpersonal and cognitive functioning. For example, because women are 
usually authority figures in the school situation, many boys resent participa- 
tion in intellectual pursuits, perceiving such activities as feminine. 

The general economic and social difficulties of the husbandless mother 
cannot be overlooked (Glasser & Navarre, 1965; Hartley, 1960; Kriesberg, 
1967). Kriesberg (1967) clearly summarized the frequent plight of the 
mother whose husband is absent: 


His absence is likely to mean that his former wife is poor, lives in generally 
poor neighborhoods, and lacks social, emotional, and physical assistance in 
childrearing. Furthermore, how husbandless mothers accommodate themselves 
to these circumstances can have important consequences for their children 
[1967, p. 288]. 


The degree to which the fatherless family has available social and economic 
resources influences the child’s interpersonal and educational opportunities. 
The lower-class child seems even more disadvantaged by fatherlessness 
than does the middle-class child. 

Maternal values related to social and economic factors can be readily 
transmitted to the child. Because of differing maternal reinforcement pat- 
terns, middle-class father-absent children seem to be less handicapped in 
intellectual pursuits than are lower-class father-absent children. One couid 
predict that a father-absent boy strongly identified with an intellectually 
oriented mother is at an advantage in certain facets of school adjustment 
since he might find the transition from home to the typically feminine 
oriented classroom quite comfortable. There is some rather impressionistic 
data (Hilgard, Neuman, & Fisk, 1960; Levy, 1943) which suggest that 
among middle-class father-absent boys, those who have overprotective 
and/or academically striving mothers do well in school, particularly in tasks 
where verbal skills and conformity are rewarded. 


Intensity of Mother-Child Relationship 


Father-absence would often seem to lead to an increase in the intensity 
of the emotional relationship between mother and child, especially during 
infancy and early childhood. Incidents of sexual play between mother and 
infant son during post-partum taboos for husband-wife sexual intercourse 
are frequently cited in anthropological reports; post-partum taboos lasting 
two to three years are common and during this time the family is relatively 
father-absent. Stephens (1962) presented cross-cultural evidence indicating 
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that long post-partum taboos tend to make mothers closer to their children 
and less husband-centered. In such societies, mothers apparently are more 
attentive and succorant, as well as more indulgent of dependency in their 
young children than mothers in societies in which post-partum taboos are 
of short duration. There are also some interesting anthropological data 
which suggest that males often experience sex-role conflicts in societies in 
which children, during their first few years of life, have a relatively exclu- 
sive relationship with their mothers (Bacon, Child, & Barry, 1963; Burton 
& Whiting, 1961; Stephens, 1962). Variations in sociocultural background, 
particularly those reflected in terms of prevalent patterns of mothering, may 
account for marked differences between father-absent and father-present 
children in some societies but not in others (Ancona, et al., 1964; Lynn & 
Sawrey, 1959). 

Levy (1943) reported that excessive physical contact is a frequent con- 
comitant of maternal overprotection (and paternal underinvolvement). Of 
19 cases of maternal overprotection involving boys, he found that 6 of the 
boys slept with their mothers long past infancy, 3 of them during ado- 
lescence. In almost one-half of the clinical cases involving father-absent pre- 
adolescent and adolescent boys in Wylie and Delgado’s (1959) study, 
mother and son slept together in the same bed or bedroom. In reviewing 
relevant psychoanalytic case studies, Neubauer (1960) described how diffi- 
cult sex-role development is for the young father-absent boy who has a 
highly sexualized relationship with his mother. Such an intense relationship 
affords the boy little opportunity to interact with masculine role models. In 
addition, the boy’s inability to cope with his sexual feelings toward his 
mother may lead to a defensive feminine identification (Freud, 1947). 

A close, binding mother-son relationship in the context of father-absence 
or low father-availability appears to be an important factor contributing to 
difficulties in heterosexual relationships (Hilgard, Neuman, & Fisk, 1960; 
Neubauer, 1960; Winch, 1949) and in the etiology of male homosexuality 
(Bieber, et al., 1962; West, 1967). Both an intense relationship with the 
mother and little opportunity to observe appropriate interpersonal relations 
between adult males and females seem more likely for the father-absent as 
compared to the father-present boy. 

Stoller (1968) described several boys who felt that they were really 
females. These transsexual boys had extremely close physical relationships 
with their mothers. Mutual body contact during infancy was especially 
intense and there was much evidence that the mothers reinforced many 
forms of feminine behavior in their sons. It is of particular interest that in 
none of these cases was the father masculine or involved in the family. 
Stoller’s book is replete with references to his and other therapists’ case 
studies suggesting that disturbed sex-role and sexual development in males 
is associated with an overly-intense, relatively exclusive mother-son relation- 


ship. 
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In addition to lacking a male role model during the pre-school years, 
the father-absent boy seems more likely to be confronted by a mother who 
does not reinforce such behavior if it occurs. (The boy’s sex-role develop- 
ment would seem additionally handicapped if the mother was not secure in 
her own sex-role identification.) As father-absent boys enter into situations 
with boys from intact homes, especially as they begin school, they may be 
ignored for their lack of masculine behavior and/or negatively reinforced 
for their feminine behavior. Many father-absent boys who are strongly 
motivated to adopt masculine behavior will do so. Yet at home their mothers 
may react negatively to such behavior, thus creating conflict. 

Boys who are extremely emotionally and instrumentally dependent upon 
their mothers may not become involved in the masculine subculture. Some 
boys with strong but less intense mother-son relationships might learn to 
act feminine in the presence of their mothers and masculine with their 
peers. Where the mother is not so overprotective, such boys may learn 
to act masculine even to the point of overcompensation. However, situations 
where conflicting response tendencies are called forth cannot be completely 
avoided and there is likely to be much sex role conflict. Keeping behavior 
consistent with an internal standard of masculinity-femininity, which Kagan 
(1964) stressed as a central motivational process, would seem much more 
difficult and anxiety-producing for the father-absent individual. 

Father-absent boys seem particularly likely to develop certain interper- 
sonal difficulties associated with sex-role development. Ruth Hartley (1959) 
through interviews with eight- to eleven-year-old boys from father-present 
homes described the following types of sex-role development: (a) overly- 
intense masculine striving combined with rigidity concerning male and 
female activities and hostility toward women; (b) overly-intense masculine 
striving combined with rigidity concerning male and female activities but 
no hostility towards women; (c) inclinations and attempts to withdraw 
from the masculine role and related activities; and (d) a positively inte- 
grated and balanced sex role. It could be predicted that behaviors related 
to (a), (b), and (c) would be more frequently displayed by father-absent 
boys than by father-present boys. But in order to make meaningful predic- 
tions, peer group interactions, the quality of the mother-child relationship, 
and various family structure variables have to be carefully considered. 

Such family structure variables as birth order and age and sex of siblings 
can interact with maternal behavior to influence the father-absent child’s 
personality development. Studying father-present children, a number of 
researchers have found that boys with brothers are more masculine than 
boys with sisters, especially in two child families where the children are 
close in age (Biller, 1968a; Brim, 1958; Sutton-Smith, Roberts, & Rosen- 
berg, 1964). There is some evidence that among father-absent boys, those 
with brothers suffer less of a deficit in academic aptitude than do those 
with sisters (Sutton-Smith, Rosenberg, & Landy, 1968). If a father-absent 
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boy is an only child or the only boy in an all female family, the probability 
of maternal overprotection seems increased. On the other hand, if the boy, 
during his early years, has frequent opportunity to interact with older male 
siblings, peers, or adults who encourage the development of his autonomy 
and assertiveness, the chances of a close-binding mother-son relationship 
seem lessened. 


PosITIVE MOTHERING 


Some researchers have suggested that the mother-son relationship can 
have either a positive or a negative effect on the father-absent boy’s per- 
sonality development. Such a conclusion was reached by McCord, McCord, 
and Thurber (1962) when they analyzed social workers’ observations of 
10- to 15-year-old lower-class boys. They found that the presence of a 
rejecting and/or disturbed mother was related to various behavior problems 
(sexual anxiety, regressive behavior, and criminal acts) in father-absent 
boys, but father-absent boys who had seemingly well-adjusted mothers 
were much less likely to have such problems. 

Pedersen (1966), studying military families, reported evidence sug- 
gesting that psychologically healthy mothers may be able to counteract 
the effects of father-absence. Mothers of a group of emotionally disturbed 
11- to 15-year-old boys were themselves found to be significantly more 
disturbed (in terms of the MMPI) than mothers of a comparable group 
of nondisturbed children. Both the emotionally disturbed and nondisturbed 
children had experienced relatively long periods of father-absence, but it 
was only in the disturbed group that degree of father-absence was related 
to level of emotional disturbance (measured by the Rogers Scale of Adjust- 
ment). 

Hilgard, Neuman, and Fisk (1960), in an investigation of adults who as 
children had fathers who died, stressed the importance of the mother’s ego 
strength. The mother’s ability to utilize her own and outside resources and 
assume some of the dual functions of mother and father with little conflict 
appeared strongly related to her child’s adjustment as an adult. Hilgard, 
Neuman, and Fisk emphasized that such women were relatively feminine 
while their husbands were alive but that they were secure enough in their 
basic sex-role identifications to perform some of the traditional functions of 
the father after he had died. These researchers also felt that the mother’s 
ego strength rather than her warmth or tenderness was the essential variable 
in her child’s adjustment. Excessive maternal warmth and affection may be 
related to maternal overprotection, particularly among father-absent chil- 
dren. 

A mother who is generally dominant and competent in interpersonal 
and environmental interaction can provide her child with an effective 
model. However, parental dominance seems to facilitate a child’s personality 
development only if the dominant parent allows the child sufficient freedom 
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and responsibility to initiate effective parental behaviors that he has ob- 
served (Biller, 1969a). A serious problem that the young boy from a typical 
matriarchal family faces is that his mother often does not allow and/or 
encourage him to display competent behaviors. The mother frequently 
seems to interfere with the boy’s attempts at mastery and to reward his 
dependency upon her. 

Colley (1959) postulated that: “Even in a father’s absence, an appro- 
priately identified mother will respond to the boy ‘as if’ he were a male and 
will expect him to treat her as a male would treat a female [1959, p. 173].” 
It seems reasonable to suppose that a mother could facilitate her father- 
absent boy’s sex-role development by having a positive attitude toward the 
absent father and males in general, and by consistently encouraging mas- 
culine behavior in her son. Biller (1969b) found that for father-absent 
kindergarten age boys, degree of maternal encouragement of masculine 
behavior, as measured by a multiple-choice questionnaire, was significantly 
related to masculinity as assessed by a game preference measure and a 
multidimensional rating scale filled out by teachers. In father-absent fami- 
lies, mothers who accepted and reinforced aggressive and assertive behavior 
appeared to have much more masculine sons than mothers who discouraged 
such behavior. 

Since the father-son relationship appears more critical than the mother- 
son relationship when the father is present (Biller & Borstelmann, 1967), it 
could be predicted that maternal encouragement and expectations concern- 
ing sex-appropriate and sex-inappropriate behavior are less important when 
the father is present than when he is absent. For instance, a masculine and 
salient father would seem able to outweigh the effects of a mildly overpro- 
tecting mother. However, it is hypothesized that the mother’s behavior is 
the most critical variable in facilitating or inhibiting masculine development 
in the young father-absent boy. It is assumed that the mother can, by 
reinforcing specific responses and expecting masculine behavior, increase 
the boy’s perception of the incentive value of the masculine role. This, in 
turn, would seem to promote a positive view of males as salient and power- 
ful, thus motivating the boy to imitate their behavior. 

An overview of previous research (Biller, 1970) suggests that father- 
absence generally has more of an effect on the boy’s sex-role orientation 
(his underlying perception and evaluation of his maleness and/or female- 
ness) than it does on his sex-role preference (his choice of particular sex- 
typed activities and attitudes) or his sex-role adoption (how masculine 
and/or feminine he behaves in social or environmental interaction). Sex-role 
preference and sex-role adoption seem easier to influence, at least after a 
child reaches school age, than does sex-role orientation; and it may be that 
the mother’s behavior during the pre-school years has more impact on the 
boy’s sex-role preference and sex-role adoption than it does on his sex-role 
orientation. However, it could be speculated that if a father-absent boy 
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learns a masculine preference and adoption on the basis of both consistent 
maternal and peer group reinforcement, he is likely to view himself 
and his masculinity positively, and to develop a masculine sex-role orienta- 
tion at least by his middle school years. 

There is some evidence that father-absence before the age of five has 
more effect on the boy’s sex-role development than does father-absence 
after the age of five (Biller, 1970), and it may be that the mother-child 
relationship is particularly important when the boy becomes father-absent 
early in life. In a recent study, Biller and Bahm (1971) discovered that 
degree of perceived maternal encouragement for aggressive and assertive 
behavior was highly related to the masculinity of junior high school boys 
who had become father-absent before the age of five. Among the early 
father-absent boys, perception of clearcut maternal encouragement for 
appropriate sex-typed behaviors (as assessed by a Q-sort technique) was 
associated with high masculinity of self-concept, as measured by an adjec- 
tive check list. 

It is hoped that future research will lead to the delineation of the kinds 
of maternal behaviors, and the dimensions of the mother-child relationship, 
that are relevant to the father-absent boy’s personality development. This 
author has described elsewhere (Biller, 1970) some of the specific con- 
ceptual issues and methodological considerations that must be taken into 
account if research comparing father-absent and father-present boys is going 
to yield more clearly interpretable results. Longitudinal investigations includ- 
ing both observational and experimental methods may be especially impor- 
tant in gaining a detailed understanding of the effects of variations in the 
mother-son relationship on the father-absent boy’s personality development. 
Biller and Weiss (1970) reviewed some research concerning the effects 
of father-absence on the girl’s personality development and it would seem 
that investigators studying the impact of father-absence should systemati- 
cally examine possible differential effects of the mother-child relationship 
as a function of sex of child. Findings from such research may be useful 
for programs designed to maximize the interpersonal and intellectual po- 
tential of father-absent children and to help mothers in father-absent 
families to become more effective parents. 


SUMMARY 


A review of available data suggests that the mother-son relationship can 
have either a positive or a negative effect on the father-absent boy’s sex- 
role and personality development. Research relating to matriarchal families, 
maternal overprotection, and maternal rejection indicates that mothers in 
father-absent homes and mothers in homes where the father is relatively 
ineffectual often undermine their sons’ feelings of masculine adequacy and 
ability to function interpersonally. The importance of the mother having a 
positive attitude towards males and her son participating in masculine 
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activities, and generally expecting and encouraging masculine behavior in 
her son was emphasized. It was pointed out that an attempt to understand 
the impact of the mother-child relationship on the father-absent boy must 
consider such factors as socio-cultural background, peer group interaction, 
and length and timing of father-absence. 
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